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University Education in London. 

The University of London {History, Present Resources 
and Future Possibilities). By Sir Gregory Foster 
Pp. 48. (London: University of London Press, 
Ltd., 1922.) is. 6 d. net. 

T HE Provost of University College has been well 
advised to publish in the form of a pamphlet, 
attractively printed and illustrated, the two lectures 
delivered at the College in February last, together with 
the speech of the president of the Board of Education 
(Mr. Fisher) at the conclusion of the second lecture. 
A less ambitious title might perhaps have been chosen, 
for in effect the lectures are a closely reasoned apology 
for the Bloomsbury site and for the University policy 
which it represents. At the outset, the popular 
illusion that University education in London is to be 
concentrated entirely in one quarter is examined and 
dismissed. The sites alone of the thirty-six Colleges 
of the University occupy no less than 212 acres and 
their students number 21,600. Their halls of residence 
account for 7J acres and their playing fields for another 
215 acres, making a grand total of 434J acres. To 
bring together these vast educational resources would 
be a prodigious undertaking—extravagant (a “ wanton 
waste ” as the Provost says), impracticable by reason of 
the necessary contiguity of the medical schools to their 
hospitals, and undesirable in an educational sense. 
Other less fortunate Universities have discovered 
that it is impossible to educate in crowds. The 
Provbst’s arguments against carrying the “ concentra¬ 
tion ” idea too far are complete and unanswerable. 

One asks at once why if a large dose of the medicine 
is fatal, a homoeopathic dose should be beneficial—in 
other words, why the Government should urge so 
strongly the removal of King’s College to the Blooms¬ 
bury site. “ It is,” says the Provost, “ for the obvious 
reason that King’s College on its present site, delightful 
as it is from many points of view, cannot grow and 
extend according to its needs.” This argument is 
hardly relevant, for there are other parts of London 
than Bloomsbury where King’s College could grow 
if that is what it wishes to do. The question of the 
optimum size for a college is involved ; and there are 
other ways of growing, it may be suggested, than in 
size and numbers—in efficiency, for example, or by 
planting out part of its work as King’s has done already 
in the case of its Household Science Department at 
Campden Hill. The impression left on the mind of 
the reader of these discourses must be that the King’s 
College question is not discussed with force or 
conviction. 


London of continuing the argument after a con¬ 
clusion has been reached. From this point of view 
the Provost’s carefully compiled statistics in favour 
of the Bloomsbury site will fortify the loyal forces in 
the guerilla warfare which is now being waged with 
vigour and persistence. Of the total of 21,634 students 
in the Colleges of the University, no less than 16,764 
are in Colleges within two miles of the Bloomsbury site, 
whereas the corresponding figure for the rival Holland 
Park site is only 1520. The number outside the two- 
mile radius of either site is 3306. Whether the two- 
mile radius was chosen because of the distance covered 
by the id. bus fare of a happier generation, we cannot 
determine; but we may fairly ask why the University 
quarter should be within this reasonable distance of 
the students, seeing that except for compulsory attend¬ 
ance at examinations they have in recent years found 
no pleasure in visiting the University headquarters. 
On the only occasion on which the present writer 
remembers to have seen a thousand London students 
in one room, their object in coming together was to 
denounce the existing constitution of the University ! 

On this question the Provost maintains a strange 
silence. He fails to stress the need which exists in 
London for the active encouragement of all those 
social, athletic, and extra-academic influences which 
make for the development of students’ personality 
as distinct from intellect. The Bloomsbury site 
should provide these facilities as far as practicable 
in the form of dining-halls, clubs, hostels, accommoda¬ 
tion for debates and meetings of extra-academic 
societies, theatres, concert-rooms,art galleries, museums, 
gymnasia, fives courts, swimming baths, churches, and 
mosques! Unless something can be done on these 
lines, the whole discussion is meaningless from the 
point of view of the students regarded as human 
beings and not merely as statistical units. 

For administrative purposes and for ceremonial and 
public meetings of all kinds, the need for a central 
position is paramount and incontestable. Busy public 
men, administrators, and teachers who do voluntary 
work as members of University Committees may reason¬ 
ably demand that their sacrifice of time and money 
in travelling shall be reduced to a minimum. A few 
weeks ago some five hundred graduates attended a 
meeting of Convocation at South Kensington for the 
purpose of electing a new chairman. At the lowest 
computation 10 1 . extra was spent in travelling to South 
Kensington as compared with, say, Bloomsbury; 
more important and serious, the meeting must have 
been less representative because of the inability of 
graduates living or working on the remote side of 


There is a peculiar habit in University circles in 


London to attend. How any person of common sense 
or knowledge of London can argue that South Kensing- 
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ton or Holland Park is conveniently situated for a 
University quarter passes comprehension. 

It would be unfair to expect in the course of two 
lectures a full exposition of University policy; but 
there appears to be some lack of consistency, possibly 
more apparent than real, between the criticism of 
pre-1900 higher education in London when “ each 
college made its own plans and did its own work in 
the best way it could ” and the current demand that, 
a teaching University having at last been established, 
certain Colleges shall be given the status of “Dominions ” 
enjoying Home Rule within the University. If 
University and King’s Colleges were set up cheek by 
jowl on the Bloomsbury site, the need for co-ordina¬ 
tion by some independent and impartial authority 
would cry out to heaven. The Provost is on surer 
ground in pleading for “ as much concentration in 
the University Quarter as is practicable,” especially 
in respect of “ all the new post-graduate institutes,” 
and our only criticism of this proposal is that a more 
comprehensive term than “ post-graduate institutes ” 
should be used. In addition to post-graduate institutes, 
there is need for a number of schools or institutes of a 
specialised character, e.g. for law, music, drama, journal¬ 
ism, and military science, to specify only a few sub¬ 
jects for which at present provision is not made or is 
inadequately made within the University. As an 
instance of a post-graduate institute, the new scheme 
for an Institute of Public Health is cited, and it is 
gratifying to find that the demand for Collegiate Home 
Rule is not in this case interpreted by the Provost in 
the sense of “ what we have we hold.” “ We have a 
department [of Hygiene] in this College, the oldest in 
the country, but it is inadequate to meet the needs 
of London ; and we should be prepared to see that 
department, and all the still smaller departments in 
the other Colleges, merged into one great institute. 
That is the kind of development which will be helped 
by the concentration in Bloomsbury.” 

Towards the conclusion of the lectures, the Provost 
pleads for “ the necessary spirit to pull and work 
together ” in order to substantiate the vision of a 
great University of London which he has somewhat 
faintly adumbrated. These wise words should not 
be received in a derisive spirit. Ho one will suppose 
that University College has attained its present great 
prestige without a struggle, or that on certain occasions 
its rivalry with other Colleges may not have taken a 
combative form. The important thing to ensure, as 
the Provost suggests, is that this rivalry, unavoidable 
and even desirable within limits, shall be as free as 
possible from selfishness—“ particularism ” is the polite 
academic word—with the greater glory of the Univer¬ 
sity always in view, magnanimous, void of envy, malice, 
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and intrigue, and of that perverted form of academic 
freemasonry which suspends private judgment and 
exalts College loyalty. The alternative is constant sus¬ 
picion and bitter, often unreasonable, opposition to 
progress. 

A brief reference must be made in conclusion to Mr. 
Fisher’s speech delivered at the end of the second 
lecture. He found himself in “ full agreement with the 
admirable doctrine contained in the address.” The 
University of London was a species by itself. 

“ The Government, four years ago, made an offer 
of the Bloomsbury Site to the University of London. 
That offer has been accepted by the University. The 
Government do not propose to make another offer, 
and if the University does not like the site, well, it 
can return it to the source from which it came. I 
have no doubt the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
appreciate its generosity.” 

The limit to the number of students who could be 
educated at Oxford and Cambridge had been reached, 
and London must be prepared to receive a great influx 
of students, particularly 

“ from the Dominions, from India, from the Crown 
Colonies, from the United States of America, and from 
the allied Powers of the Continent.” You must con¬ 
centrate in one part of London “ not all the teaching 
power, but an impressive proportion of the teaching 
pow'er,” and that was “ the principal object ■which the 
Government had in view in suggesting an arrangement 
under which King’s College could be brought into 
close proximity with University College.” And as 
last w'ords he said: “ Let those who are anxious for 
the future of London University, from whatever angle 
they may have hitherto viewed London University 
problems, let them concentrate on the endeavour to 
create upon the site a noble series of buildings, worthy 
of the reputation of the University, worthy of its past, 
and adequate to the great destinies which await it.” 

T. Ll. H. 


Antarctic Foraminifera. 

British Museum (Natural History), British Antarctic 
(“ Terra Nova ”) Expedition, 1910. Natural His¬ 
tory Report. Zoology, Vol. 6, No. 2. Protozoa, 
Part 2 : Foraminifera, By Edward Heron-Alien 
and Arthur Earland. Pp. 25 - 268 + 8 plates. 
(London: British Museum (Natural History), 
1922.) 30s. 

S TUDENTS of natural history in its wider aspects 
will welcome the appearance of this memoir on the 
Antarctic Foraminifera of the second Scott Expedition 
-—a notable contribution to the series of reports which 
have resulted from the Terra Nova Expedition. The 
authors state that the material collected during the 
expedition was placed in their hands seven years ago, 
and that the delay in publication has been due, not 
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